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by 4-methylcatechol  [CH^H^OH)-]   (Challis and Bartlett,   1975) and
gallic acid (Walker _et al.,  1975;  are incorrect  because of   the formation
of artifacts.    The inhibition results  from reduction of the nitrosating
agent, e.g., dinitrogen trioxide,  to nitric oxide  (NO):

N203

+ 2 NO + H2O

(29)

1,3-Dihydroxyphenols (e.g.,  resorcinol) are powerful catalysts
under similar conditions  (Pignatelli et al. ,  1980).    This is
attributed to rapid formation of a nitroso intermediate (equation 30),
which interacts with more dinitrogen trioxide to  generate a powerful
nitrosating agent analogous  to that proposed for catalysis  by quinone
monoxime  (compare equation 25 with equation 30).
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The reduction of nitrous acid to nitric oxide leads to inhibition
because nitric oxide is an ineffectual nitrosating agent in the absence
of catalysts. To be effective, however, it is necessary to add excess
reducing agent because the ready oxidation of nitric oxide back to
nitrogen dioxide and subsequent formation of dinitrogen trioxide (NO
+ NC^  ^-N-Oo) may quickly restore nitrosating capability. This
effect has been noted for the formation of nitrosomorpholine in the
presence of ascorbic acid (Archer et_ al. , 1975).

Production of nitric oxide can enhance nitrosation in*a two-
phase system, as has occurred inadvertently during the preparation
of nitrosation mixtures (reviewed by Mirvish, 1981). Nitric oxide
is extracted into the lipid phase and oxidized by oxygen to nitrogen
dioxide. Lipid-soluble compounds, e.g., amines in an alkaline
medium, can then be nitrosated in the lipid phase by the dinitrogen
trioxide, which results from the reaction of nitric oxide and nitro-
gen dioxide. This system of nitrosation may be important in some
industrial processes.